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DRAMATIZE YOUR 
SOCIAL STUDIES UNIT 


with Bull’s Eye Construction Paper 


Work out with your class the plans for an ideal 
village. Using a sand box or table top for a 
base, have them construct the village with Bull’s 
Eye Construction Paper and Adhezo Paste. 
Milton Bradley Poster Colors may be used for 
painting in details. Allow the class to elect a 
mayor and city council who will, in turn, appoint 0. 
other students to the jobs of Superintendent of an 

Roads, Superintendent of Schools, storekeeper, : 
minister, fire chief and so forth. The class is then i 
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Perhaps one of the least pleasant aspects of teaching art to young children in 

our public schools is that sooner or later some type of evaluation must be made 

for official school records. When a school insists that this evaluation be in the 
form of a formal grade “A” or “B” or “C,” teachers are often at a loss to know 
how to proceed. 








What does an “A” mean? Does it indicate that the child has a high degree of 
ability? Or could it mean that a child with average ability is working at his top 
capacity? Does a “D” indicate low ability or might it be the result of a strong tal- 
ent which is being wasted? | 


Some schools have developed report systems which contain elaborate check lists for 
iy the teacher to use. Others depend upon an original statement by the teacher for 
4 each learning situation. Still others require individual conferences with at least one 
of the parents several times during the year to discuss the progress of the student. 
re There seems little doubt that there is considerably more flexibility in the grading 
: systems of elementary schools than high schools. Perhaps this is due to the de- 
mand of colleges for consistent grading systems with the result that high schools feel 
obligated to conform. 


As far as the parent is concerned, perhaps he would like to know at least three things 
concerning his child’s art activity at school: (1) an occasional expression on the part 
of the teacher as to the degree of creative ability the child reveals, (2) how ettec- 


— 
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: tively he is using whatever talents or abilities he may possess, and (3) to what degree 

: is he developing those skills and techniques which will make it possible for him to ; 

; express his ideas. i 
Some teachers feel that none of the creative arts should or can be honestly graded 

j and that the school’s obligation is to provide opportunities for each child to have 

"4 


as many creative experiences as facilities permit. How do you feel about this? 


j During the coming year one of the features which JUNIOR ARTS & ACTIVITIES will 
i. bring to you will be a series of short articles on this subject. Teachers who have giv- | 
en thought to the matter are invited to participate in this project by submitting a | 
statement regarding their solution to the problem. We can be pretty sure that there 
is is probably no single best solution to fit all school situations but a discussion of the 
” matter should clarify some of the issues involved. 
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\ group of fourth grade children prepare scenery for a school Hallowe’en program. 
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A calf visits kindergarten. Art grows out of such 
real life experiences as this 


Denver is the highest big city 


but its art program isn’t up in the clouds; 








it is built around a group approach. 
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Fifth graders made these abstractions in clay. 


Denver perches near the top of the continental divide, 
the highest “big city” in the country. Looking west- 
ward to the mountains from the steps of the mile- 
high capitol building, one can see the great ranges of 
the Rockies marching by, from giant Long’s Peak on 
the north to better-known Pike’s Peak, seventy miles 
away to the south. The plains rolling eastward and 
the high mountains to the west, are the frame of re- 
ference tor life in Colorado. 


The education of the city’s children, largely the re 
sponsibility of the public schools, is one of the major 
concerns of Denver's citizens. This concern is ex- 
pressed in city-wide Committees for The Schools, in 
the voting of two large bond issues within the past 
four years, and in one of the largest Parent-Teacher 
\sscciations in the country. 

Iwo prime characteristics of Denver's culture are in- 
dependence of thought coupled with a great reliance 
on group action. Particularly true in the field of ed- 
ucation, these two qualities are at the root of the 
things for which Denver has been so widely known. 
In the public schools, matters of policy are in the 
main determined by a representative council of em- 
ployees, and curricula are developed by committees 
which frequently refer the materials being produced 
to the larger group. A broad program of in-service ed- 
ucation is planned by teachers and supervisors work- 
ing together, and the administration encourages pro- 
fessional growth in several ways—by freeing teachers 
for curriculum work, by paying expenses of a sizeable 
number to attend conventions each year, by salary in- 



























EXHIBIT FROM DENVER 








1) Puppets go home for playtime activities. The heads are paper-covered candy 
boxes. (2) Child has expressed rhythms of wind and earth in finger paint. (3) Mo- 
biles and stabiles challenge junior high school experimenters. (4) Study of prehis- 
toric life inspired dinosaur with double fin down his back. (5) Paper mache fig- 
ures of miner and his pack mule express rhythms of movement felt by junior high 
student after studying western history. (6) Boy made puppet version of Ichabod 
Crane for marionette play based on Washington Irving story 
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crements for M. A. degrees, and by granting leaves of absence, 
some on half pay, for original study. 


In art education, as in other fields, we have placed strong em- 
phasis on the group approach. Our curriculum materials have 
been developed by teacher-committees, tried out by the whole 
group, and their suggestions incorporated in the final publica- 
tions. A good part of our in-service program is teacher-initiated 
and managed by the Art Teachers’ Club, which annually spon- 
sors one or more fifteen-hour workshops. It also carries on 
through the year for members and non-members a series of eve- 
ning demonstrations by local artists and others. 


We think of leadership not as the prerogative of a few selected 
individuals, nor as an activity practiced solely by them, but as a 
cooperative exploration of the means for bringing about goals 
desired by the group. We believe that the pooled resources of 
the many are more valuable than the possibly brilliant contribu- 
tion of any one individual or service agency. 


This is not to say that we hesitate to use all available resources 
of the schools and of the community. Museums, colleges and 
universities contribute much to our art program, and we are de- 
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7) Eighth grader experimented with many textures and materials to make 
collage. (8) Seventh grade pupil interprets music with water color. (9) Sixth 
grade class observes “‘Mother’s Choice Day.” Two grandmothers came along 
and everybody worked at a center of his own choice. (10) Experiments with 
fabric and yarns produced curtains for a conference room. Ninth grade girls 
invented the stitchery which best suited their original designs. 
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veloping new techniques of coordination with them in 
which we seek to replace the old take-it-or-leave-it 
offerings with co-planned activities. Last year in con- 
nection with our public school Art Festival held at 
the museum, art teachers met for evaluation with 
faculty members of the University of Denver and of 
Western State College for Teachers. We are contin- 
uing these inter-institutional staff meetings at least 
once a year—we hope oftener—in order to improve 
such cooperative activities as training of student teach- 
ers, production of TV programs, and integration of 
graduate study with teachers’ classroom needs. 


Museum relations are guided by a standing Museum 
Advisory Committee, made up of art teachers, prin- 
cipals, the art supervisor, the art director, several gen- 
eral administrators, including the directors of instruc- 
tion, and museum staff members. This committee 












plans the two major museum-centered activities of 
the year, a special exhibition presented by the mu- 
seum and attended by many thousands of children 
and their teachers, and the annual Art Festival which 
presents the public school art program from pre-school 
through adult levels. Besides these special enterprises, 
the museum carries on a fine program of after-school 
and Saturday opportunities for children, including 
art classes and gallery activities. 


\ll the foregoing resources contribute their share to 


the broad program of art experiences children have 
in the classroom, which is the focus of all our joint 
efforts. Working together, expressing the beliefs they 
hold in common, the art teachers of Denver select the 
goals by which they develop our curriculum mater- 
ials, and which guide them in their approach to teach- 
ing. These have been stated in both the elementary 
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11) Detailed model of mining dredge was made by a 
ninth grade boy who wants to be an architect. (12) Art in 
the home interests eighth grade girls. One small group 
planned a home and made the furnishings for it. (13 
Senior high students can grind and mix their own glaz- 
es, stack the kiln. (14) Students design stage for school 
variety show. (15) A visit to the Shrine circus pro- 
duced water color of a clown. 
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and the secondary guides, in terms of their respective 
points of view: 


Elementary teachers say: 
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e that art is a basic impulse. It exists everywhere 
and always. People have never been satisfied with 
the bare needs and materials of existence. They 
have always sought to make them more satisfying 
to their senses and emotions. 
that art is visual and personal. It never copies nor 
repeats. It reorganizes ideas so they express the feel- 
ings, understanding, and maturity of the child 
artist. 


WE ACCEPT 

the point of view of the elementary school 

e that the democratic way respects the child’s contri- 
bution. 

e that learning is expressed in behavior change. 

e that this change comes through the solution of 
meaningful problems and the evaluating of results. 


WE RELATE 

the art program to this point of view through 

e using materials that meet developmental needs and 
interests. 

e exploring art principles as the child’s need de- 
mands. (continued on next page) 
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e clarifying and interpreting group activities. 

e selecting, arranging and enjoying things which en- 
hance our surroundings. 

e working on activities which carry over into home 
and community. 

e expressing individual interests through choices and 
through the use of a wide range of materials. 








Secondary teachers add: 


WE BELIEVE 

that in developing a curriculum 

e teachers must discover needs, interests, capacities 
and maturity of pupils. 
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e pupils and teachers must plan together, to solve 
problems and to organize for effective action. 

e teachers, pupils and parents must share in the pro- 
cess of evaluation. 








Parents say: 


Art experience helps us better to understand art’s con- 
tribution to the growth of children, and to see that it 
can bring continued growth into the life of adults. 


e it is a resource for leisure time. 

e it has many practical uses, and exemplifies many of 
the physical changes in modern living. 

e it keeps one in touch with new social and intellec- 
tual trends. 


Any educational philosophy must be tested by the de- 
gree to which it can be applied by individual teach- 
ers in actual classroom situations. The following anec- 
dotes illustrate a few of the means by which goals are 
approached. (continued on page 47) 
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16, Sculpture in many materials interests sen 
ior high art classes; in this case wire is used to 
nterpret dancers. (17) Jewelry is made in art 
“ete classes—here is a silver design worked in flat 
Fo 


q { metal and wire. (18) Nature form is used sen- 
5 hal oe P sitively. (19) Plaque for a box top is enamel 
a 4 


on copper, by a high school senior. (20) Block 
“ : 4 \ printed textile uses Hallowe’en subjects. (21) Wall 
~—set oS hanging was stenciled on cotton cloth by a 
on. group of seniors. It uses Colorado motifs 
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mind the flow, rhythm and energy of line. 


By DR. GEORGE CONRAD 


Associate Professor of Art 
nois State Normal University 
Normal, Iilinois 


The students in my high school class said they felt 
frustrated in their art work because they were unable 
to put on paper specilic visual impressions. Some of 
them called this the ability to reproduce what one 
sees; others said that it was the ability to make a pic- 
ture look “real.” The two interpretations of the need 
may mean the same thing: a desire to make a picture 
that looks “professional.” 

It is very important that diagnosis of the need be fol- 


ONE LINE does the work of 


Exercises with line and contour drawing help the student to see in his 





lowed by the correct activity. Tine activity must exist 
in a correct context or its value may be negated. Tra- 
ditionally such needs have been met through exercises 
in the form of drawing from live and still lite models, 
from nature as in landscape drawing and painting, 
from the drawing of casts, and in some cases by scrib- 
bling in an automatic or semi-automatic fashion and 
then seeking out the meaningful lines in the resultant 
conglomeration or doodle. The problem is to deter- 
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mine which method to employ in one’s own class. 
Decisions regarding our activity, its nature and 
purposes, were based upon group discussions and 
evaluation of previous work. We attempted to 
clarify the need and to formulate a purposeful 
direction for the activity. 

The class accepted my recommendation that they 
make line and contour drawings. The purposes 
they established were the typical goals of typical 
adolescents: the students felt that they would have 
more confidence in painting and sculpture if they 
could gain increased skill in the reproduction ot 
visual images, if they could gain control over the 
movement, the direction, the tlow and rhythm of 
lines; the relationship of one line to another: the 
relationships and the proportions of masses enclos- 
ed by lines; and the vital quality of the whole. Such 
reasons are basic, but only part of a necessary and 
total understanding. There are several other fac- 
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(1) The image is there on the paper; the problem is 
only to make it visible with the pencil. (2) Ron Ker- 
meen, who drew this, said: “It seems to me each draw- 
ing had more and more movement in it.” (3) Richard 
Wellman said: “Contour drawing helps me teach my 
hand to follow the movements of a body or object.” 
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4) Ed Powell feels: “It helps you a great deal to 
learn to make clear active lines which have mean- 
ing which you yourself can feel as you draw them.” 
(5) Marie Pitman says: “| learned to control my 
movements and make each curve or motion of the 
line play an important part in the drawing.” (6) Tom 
Jackson: “and now my lines can talk and walk.” 
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tors close to the core of the matter and 
these must be made clear to the students 
before the work begins. 

Good drawing is not only a matter of 
learning to control the hand nor is it a 
matter of manual dexterity or superb motor 
control. Some people learn to reproduce 
objects very well with pencils or brushes 
held in their teeth or by their toes. Some 
persons can reproduce what they see even 
though they are mentally retarded. It is 
best to regard the hand as a tool which can 
contribute much to craftsmanlike results. 


(A primary purpose for the exercise of line 


and contour drawing is the development 
of the skill or ability to see in one’s mind 
the flow and rhythm and energy of line. 
Another purpose is to learn before a draw- 
ing is started which of the lines in the 
model are most expressive of the life and 
vitality that should be reflected in the 
gGrawing. 


Once the student sees the lines, all he need 
\dlo is put them down on paper exactly as 


he visualizes them. To paraphrase Michel- 
angelo’s remark about sculpture: the image 
is there on the paper — just make is visible 
with a pencil. 

For the actual development of the activity 
each person prepared himself with a sharp- 
pointed pencil and sheets of 12x18 paper. 
The size of the paper shouldn't be consid- 
ered rigid. Paper should be large enough 
to permit large and bold movements. Some 
teachers prefer to have their students use 
pen and black ink on smooth white pape: 
or a black crayon such as conte or litho- 
graph crayon. Whatever media are em- 
ployed the purpose will be to select those 
tools which make possible a sharp clean 
line which contrasts well on the paper 
selected. Personally, 1 object to pen and 
ink because, while it is one of the best 
possible ways in which to secure a clean 
sharp line, the student is compelled re- 
peatedly to interrupt his line in order to 
dip his pen. This can be troublesome when 
a clean flow of line is desirable. 

It is necessary to have a model from which 
the group can draw. In our activity we 
called for volun- — (continued on page 49) 
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ART ON Ch 


By GEORGE JENNINGS 


One ol ims favorite art teachers buttonholed me the 
other dav in the hall of one of our west side high 
schools. It was obvious that she was unhappy about 
something and it didn’t take her long to sav so. 


Lelevision!” she humphed. “Cowboys and space-men, 
where are all those fine 
to haver Why 


estlers and * 1 Love Lucy’ 
educational programs we were going 
o 5 
sit there an art program?’ 
Well.” L said. “we'll have them one ol these davs and 
it won't be too long. You know, we've done a numbet 
of student art programs and—” 


ANNEL 11 


“Student art programs,” she cut in, “are good public 
relations. It’s fine to let parents see what we're doing 
in art classes. But I mean something for the student!” 
“Don’t you think it’s valuable to show a south side 
school what the art classes in other schools are doing? 


“Don't you think it’s good art education for students 
to watch other students at work?” I knew I sounded 
a little lame, but I was trying! 

“You want to argue with me,” she said. “I didn’t say 
those experiences weren't good. Nobody said that 
what has been done so far in art in TV wasn’t great 
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stuff — so far as it goes. I’ve never felt that good 
art training consisted of amateurs watching other 
amateurs work, however. There’s a place for am- 
ateurs but —” 


| finished her sentence, “You want your students to 
become familiar with great art!” 

“Yes,” she continued. “Why aren't there programs 
on television where the great art masterpieces are 
shown, explained, enjoyed by students, mothers, 
everyone?” 

Why aren't there? 

\fter I left the high school I went over to ask that 
question of Charles Fabens Kelley, Curator of On 
iental Art and Assistant Director of the Chicago 
\rt Institute. 


There are some technical difficuluies from an art 
standpoint,” he said. “Television does very strange 
things to color, lor example.” 


| knew how my art teacher friend would overcome 
that objection. I said, ““Vhe lights and darks, the 
forms, the lines, the balancing of figures and objects 
within the work — all these would show on TV.” 
“You're quite right,” Mr. Kelley agreed, “and in 
many instances such a visual experience, properly 
discussed, might prove very valuable. Much of ou 
wealth of material would fit in well on black and 


white television. But there’s another problem 
the cost of remote broad- (continued on page 48) 





1) Chicago students watching television pro 
gram herald new day approaching in edu 
cational techniques. (2) Marvelous porcelains 
which canot be taken out of art galleries be 
ause of fear of breakage, can be- brought 
ight into the classroom by television. (3) Af 
ter color TV becomes established, the great 
works of art, like El Greco’s ‘‘Assumption of 
the Virgin’ will appear even better on tele 
vision. Photographs of porcelains and El Gre 
co painting courtesy of The Art Institute of 
Chicago 
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LOOKING AND LEARNING 





How To Draw 
What You've Never Seen... 


By GLEN KETCHUM MARESCA 


Supervisor of Art 


tford, Conn., Public Schoo 


Models for the figures were schooimates, but before painting the class had to learn all about Indians 
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} seems more awkward than Indian mural—perhaps because children didn’t practice first 
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Such drawing accomplishes two things: it teaches 


children new facts and it teaches them to think in visual terms. 


“Let's paint a mural!” There is hardly a class 
of elementary school children in the land that 
doesn’t go afire with enthusiasm at the joytul 
prospect of painting a “mural.” What do they 
paint? Sometimes it’s about Christmas or Hal- 
lowe’en, or the weather or season, a sport, o1 
something they are studying or reading. 


The second grade paints a mural of firemen 
lighting a raging conflagration. The third grade 
paints Indians, the fourth grade woodsmen fell- 
ing trees. The fifth grade embarks on a doz- 
en projects related to the “Westward Move- 
ment”, Sixth grade girls paint Greek ladies at 
the town fountain apparently modeling the lat- 
est fashions from Athens, while the sixth grade 
bovs draw aspects of prehistoric animal life. 


Have any of them seen any of these things? 
Certainly not. Then how do they do it? A 
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visitor walks around the rooms wondering just 
that. “How in the world do they do it? I know I 
couldn't have done it when I was their age!” 
Normal everyday children are depicting land 
scapes, trees, plants, animals, houses, people and 
customs that they have never seen, as a matter of 
course. It is quite a remarkable thing when we 
stop to think of it. We should hesitate to ask 
their parents to do it and certainly their parents 
would balk at attempting it. 


Here is the way it is done. 

The fourth grade has been studying about life 
in a hot, wet climate. Now they are painting a 
mural and, it seems, there are certain difficul- 
ties. 

George, head of the committee which is to paint 
the water transportation, is grumbling, “How 
can we draw a jungle native poling a boat?” 











\ 


work on models during 


‘Can you draw an American poling a boat?” asks his 
teacher. Silence. “Have any of you ever poled a 
boat?’ Nobody has. 


“There is a picture of it in the book,” somebody ol 
fers. “I can see how vou do it.” Evervbody looks at the 
picture. “They talk about the shape of the boat and 
decide that the man niust be pushing against the bot 


tom of the rive) Lhev decide the river must be shal 


low . 


By now several children think they know how to do 
it. “Show us,” savs the teacher. When she wants words 
she says, “Vell us.” Now she wants a picture and sh 
savs, “Show us.” 


Showing is usually easier for children than. telling. 
They are eager to show her. ‘They take turns dram- 
itizing their idea of the poling of a boat and the rest 
of the class, prompted by the teacher, analyzes thei 
efforts. “They aren't pushing hard enough!” 


Peacher suggests that they) push with the whole 
body instead of just their arms, and they lean against 
the pole and begin to look as if they might get some 


g 
where. 


George and his committe now have a working 
knowledge of how to pole a boat and are ready to 


get back to the mural. “How are vou going to make 
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Nestern movement. They seek accurate details. 





the man look like a jungle native?” asks the teacher, 


This question promotes a lively discussion which ev- 
ervbody joins because George’s problem of how to 
draw something he has never seen is everybody's prob- 
lem. Furthermore this is going to be an increasingly 
common type of problem in their art work as they 
progress to higher levels. Everyone in the class needs 
to learnt satisfactory methods and techniques for solv- 
ing such problems. 

Out of the discussion some simple facts emerge. The 
jungle native will dress differently than we do. He 
will probably have dark hair and dark skin but in 
all else he will look about the same as we look. 

The children summarize their conclusion and teach 
cr writes it on the blackboard for all to see and re- 
member: “Any time we draw people living any place 
in the world, we will remember that they are very 
much the same as we are.” Everybody seems satislied 
with this practical lesson in the brotherhood of man. 


Now how does a jungle native dress? What kind ol 
animals live near that river? What do they look like? 
What kinds of trees are there and how do they look? 
What are the houses like? 
books can answer. 


These are questions that 
Between story, text and library 
hooks and pictures on similar subjects, the children 
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can learn all that any fourth grader needs to know to 
paint a jungle mural. 


By the time the mural is finished George and his 
classmates have learned new facts about trees, animals 
and people; new ways to paint trees, animals and 
people; and how to put such painted facts together to 
make a picture. They have increased their working 
knowledge about sharing materials, opportunities and 
ideas with others. They have also sharpened and 
increased their ideas on (1) where to go for informa- 
tion and (2) how to use available sources for research. 


The two principal sources available to them for in- 
formation on how things look are (1) their own en- 
vironment, which in essence holds most of the things 
that are found elsewhere in the world, and (2) their 
books, which were written to give them an under- 
standing of variables and variations in the pattern of 
life around the world. Between these two sources 
properly used children have everything they need for 
their picture making. 

In the world around them they can see what real 
things really look like. ‘Their books tell them how 
these same things look in other parts of the world. 


Teacher helps interpret. She points out samenesses 
and differences. She helps the child to see. Children 
should learn to use their books for research. ‘They 
should never use them for copying. 


“But consider the time factor,” a teacher may protest. 
“We just have to copy our pictures. We simply 
haven't time for all that research and posing and dis- 
cussion.” She might as well say “we haven't time fon 
learning’—it amounts to the same thing. 


What is copying? The dictionary says “lo imitate, to 
make an imitation of a model.” What is research? 
The dictionary says “the effort to find new informa- 
tion.” We are in favor of research. 

A visitor walked into a room where a large mural 
hung on display. It was a desert scene with an oasis 
depicted. ‘The visitor asked the class “What kind 
of trees have you painted in your picture?” Everybody 
looked embarassed but even after several leading ques- 
tions, nobody knew. “Then why did you put trees 
of that kind into your picture?” pursued the visitor. 
‘Because they were in the picture in the book,” an- 
swered the class. 


Their picture was a copy, an “imitation of a model.” 


To draw Amazon scene, students had to learn something about jungle plants, animals and birds. They had to 
study Indian dress—or lack of it. Emphasis is on content and color rather than on drawing. 
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No “effort to find new information” had gone into it. 
The children hadn’t acquired any new information 
and their ability to draw had not improved either. 
This we know because without something to copy 
these students were not only unable to draw—they ac- 
tually refused to try to draw. 


It is not a very good idea to become dependent upon a 
crutch. To teach children to depend on a crutch is 
worse—even if the crutch does seem to get them there 
faster. 

Producing a successful picture of something that has 
never been seen presupposes two very important 
things. 


First, it presupposes the existence of a substantial 
groundwork of information. The group has studied, 
read, looked at pictures and discussed the whole sub- 
ject with teacher in that cozy, friendly way. which is 
for children the life and breath of a creative room at- 
mosphere. 


Second, it presupposes that the group is used to pro- 
ducing pictures of things they have seen. As far as 
drawing their own environment is concerned, they 
possess fundamental information which they have 
gained first-hand. 


Notice the little mural by third grade children. The 
models for the Indians were just their schoolmates. 
But teacher gave them plenty of time to practice 
drawing them. They “painted” them first on the 
blackboard with a brush wet with plain water. This 
gave them the “feel” of the brush. They practiced 
making the Indians big and swinging their brush 
around the curves. Teacher helped by using descrip- 
tive words when she talked to them about the poses. 
“See how his back curves when he bends over.” “When 
he sits on his heels, how do his legs go? Straight out 
in front first—then they turn under and go back!” 


Colorful words and phrases conjure up images: “dark, 
green forest”, “big, bright flowers.’”” When the children 
begin to think in Visual terms, images begin to form in 
their minds. Painting starts in the mind, not at the 
finger tips. Always in the mind some sort of image 
must form before the painting begins. 


Do you, as a teacher, ever have the experience of the 
little child who takes his eagerly awaited turn at the 
easel only to stand there idly painting green grass or 
blue sky all over the paper? He does that because he 
doesn’t know what else to paint. He has no mental 
image. Is this creativity? No. It is the diffusion and 
waste and spoilage of creative possibilities because 
they are without guidance. The child needs guidance 
in his art work as in all else. Teacher is the guide, 
inspiration, stimulus. She must never forget what an 
important person she is. 

She asks the leading questions. She opens the doors. 
She prompts the thinking. “Look at this picture of a 
palm tree. Where are its branches?” “What is the 
shape of the Eskimo’s house in the picture? Show 
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Imagination is necessary in such work as 
this but it must be an informed imagina- 
tion. Prehistoric animals, above, and Gre- 
cian women at fountain show results of 
both. They are both by sixth graders. 


me with your hands.” Teacher seldom tells the child- 
ren—she asks them. ‘They find the answers. 


From the time he is seven or eight years old, the school 
child is collecting facts and information about things 
he has never seen and he is distilling his facts into 
pictures. He gives us freely his interpretation of the 
colorful, wonderful world of history, science, litera 
ture and his imagination. He is secure because need 
ed skills for solving his problems have been developed 
as he developed. 

Then the classroom becomes a wonderful place. Like 
the fifth grade room in our picture, it begins to bloom 
with pictures, murals, panoramas, models and dio- 
ramas into which have gone many individual interpre- 
tations of the facts gained by observation, study and 
research—“the effort to find new information.” This is 
not only art education—it is education. ¢ 
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In contrast to the elaborate art of the Northwest Coast In- 
dians, the art of the Alaskan Eskimo is somewhat simplet 
and smaller in scale. While he created impressive masks fon 
special ceremonies, such objects were usually less extrava- 
gant in design and simpler in the materials used than those 
of his neighbors to the south. 








There was good reason for this. With no forests as, a source 
for wood the Eskimo depended upon that which drifted in 
from the high seas. This accounts for a silvery gray color of 
his wooden objects and their limited size. 


The whale, walrus and seal provided the Eskimo with his 
diet, clothing and the precious bone and ivory from which he 





carved a variety of tools. The harpoon, for example, re- 
quired every bit of his ingenuity in fitting small pieces of 
wood together with bone and ivory. 


In spite of the extreme climate in which he lived, the small 
crowded homes, and the necessity of moving about frequent- 
ly in search of food, the Eskimo is well-known for his good 
sense of humor. This quality is reflected in his aft as well 
as his daily living. It is hard to believe that the artist who 
carved this dour-faced mask was entirely serious and we sus- 
pect that he may have been poking fun at some sullen fel- 
low he knew. But what a fine, decorative design the few lines 
make. There is only the slightest suggestion of roundness to 
the face; it seems carved from an almost flat piece of wood 
which probably was tossed up on land after drifting endless 
miles from some distant shore. 

This simple mask might well inspire young people to reach 
for their pocket knives and experiment on a piece of soft 
wood. 


RPA Bevan 
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CRYING MASK 

is reproduced 

through the courtesy ol 
The Portland Art Museum 
Portland, Oregon 
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WOOD CARVING 
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Qne day in the summer of 1952 | 
was watching some men digging a 
basement for a new house. With a 
crane they dug up an old tree root. 


I got it and took it home. I cleaned 
it off with my knife and the next day I took it to school. 
\fter thinking about the shape of the wood, I decided to 
carve a head out of it. I started in with a hammer and 
chisel. First I carved the nose, then the eyes and mouth. 
When it was all carved 1 smoothed it off. 


| found out that I like to carve in wood. It was the first 
time I ever carved anything big out of wood. I think I 
like to carve more than I like to paint. 


Claude Four 


Claude Fowler 
\ge |4 
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the 66 and grade 


We started a whole incubator full of eggs in our first grade class 


and then let nature take its fascinating course. 


By CLEMENTENE BIANCHI 


First Grade Teacher 
liam Nelson DeBerry Scho« 
Sprinafield. Mas 


During reading one day we came across a story about 
a hen sitting on eggs. | asked the children, “What will 
happen to the eggs?” “They'll get smashed”, “they'll 
turn into a hen”, or “the hen will eat them”, were 
some of their answers. The children’s concepts of 
egg-hatching were vague as is frequently true of city 


children who are untamiliar with farm life. 


Later, when we were making a bulletin board on farm 


animals, the discussion of the hen and the eggs came 


up again. I asked the children if they would like to 
have some real eggs in our room to see what would 


aA 


happen to them. They responded with enthusiasm. 


We discussed the role of the mother hen and why 


she sits on the eges. I tried to bring out reasons why 


aa 
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it would not be practical to have a hen in the room. 
1 asked what we could have in her place. No one 
seemed to know; I suggested that we might be able 
to get an incubator (which some children persisted in 
calling “an alligator” until they really saw one). 

A student in one of our high schools is a 4-H mem- 
ber and raises poultry as a hobby. 1 explained om 
plans to him and he agreed to “lend” us an incubator 
and 100 eggs to hatch for him. 

There was great interest when Donald, the high 
school student, brought the incubator to our room! 
The children were fascinated by it and especially by 
the little red light on top which went on and off as 


more or less heat was needed. Donald explained to 
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the children the different parts of the incubator and 
why the eggs must be rolled and sprinkled with wate 
each morning and night. He also explained the ne- 
cessity for a thermometer and a psychrometer — to 
check carefully the temperature and moisture each 
day. ‘The children learned many new words and 
seemed pleased to be able to use them in explaining 
their incubator corner. 


Donald and the children counted the eggs and a num- 
ber of the children helped to put them in the incub- 
ator. “lwo children were selected to rol. and sprinkle 
the eggs every morning and every night. A calenda 
and chart were made on the board with the number 


of days it would take for the eggs to hatch. Each 
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1) First graders roll eg over ne 


of necessary 
Operations in incubation. (2) Junior high school 4-H 
member who managed the experiment shows children how 
eggs are candled. (3) Listen to them peep. (4), (5) and 
6) These are children’s concepts of the incubator and its 
eggs. 
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morning a different child was chosen to cross off the 
day as the time went by. What fun it was to count 
the days left until the eggs would hatch! 


Che incubator began to attract the attention of all 
the children in the building and when visitors came 
into the room, a different child was chosen each time 
ta explain our project. The child told them about the 
little red light on the top of the incubator which in- 
dicated that the electricity was on to make the incu- 
bator warmer, why it had to be warm, why we had to 
keep watching the thermometer and psychrometer, 
and why we had the incubator instead of a hen. 


| was always pleased by how well each child explained 
the different features of the incubator and how each 
one remembered Donald's original description of it. 
After seven days of great care and constant watching, 
the eggs had to be candled. Donald came with some 
bulb-like equipment (a candler) with which he ex- 
amined each egg for signs of development. The eggs 
that showed signs of development were returned to 
the incubator. Those that did not were discarded. 
During the candling, the children were so absorbed 
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il Donald’s explanations they hardly murmured. 


We kept checking the days on the board and count. 
ing the number of days left until the eggs would 
hatch. As the hatching date drew near, the children 
became more and more eager. When the children 
had finished their assigned work, they would often go 
to the board and count the days several times by 
themselves as if trying to make the days go faster. In 
the meantime we made “experience charts” with illus- 
trations to record the progress. 

The entire “hatching experience’ was incorporated 
in many other phases of school life. The arithmetic 
problems of the day were: Five days have gone by. 
How many days are left before Donald will candle 
the eggs? 5 eggs and 5 eggs are 10 eggs. 5 
eggs, take away 2 eggs, are 3 eggs. The children drew 
and painted pictures of each new development. 
They wrote short sentences and later on short stories 
of their observations. We sang songs about hens 
and baby chicks. During the rhythm period we some- 
times pretended we were chicks and hens. 


At last “hatching day” (continued on page 42) 
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(7) The eggs are candied. (8) The chicks are ¢arch.ng: 
(9) Look, it hatched out of an egg! (10) Some of our 
chicks. Art experiences were only one of many thot 
the chicks brought to our class. We even used the 
hatching operation to work out our arithmetic problems. 
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When one says “creative” education, one is usually 
referring to some form of the arts — art, music, danc- 
ing — but in reality all education should be creative, 
the arts serving in a sense as a means to this end. 
Education should foster a deeper expression of life. 
Children are eager to express themselves but creative 
teaching is necessary in order that the natural desire 
to create is not repressed. Creative education is es- 
sential because all educational goals should be part 
of the major one — a richer, more satisfying life. Crea- 
ative education fosters expression which in turn tends 
to create a freedom from tensions and helps toward 
the overcoming of fears. It also arouses an apprec- 
iation of others’ work and produces a deep inner sat- 
isfaction as concepts become clearer. It has been 
said that all are meant to be poets, to see the invisible, 
to get closer to the Higher Force. 

A development of appreciation is necessary if an in- 
dividual is to have a full life and appreciation is of- 
A chef, for example, produces 
a culinary masterpiece in which he takes great pride. 
He is more critical of the same dish created by others 
yet more understanding of what is involved to create 


ten born of creation. 


it. One way, then, to have deeper appreciation is to 
It was Lawrence Jacks who said that 
if one gets the creative spirit into thy 


try expressing. 0: 
ctivities of a 
human being at any point, it will soon spread to oth- 
er points. If the teacher realizes this more fully, em- 
phasis will not be on . 
on “expression”. 


“expression through art” but 


A French market is often a thing of beauty. The 


an Essay on 


peasants arrange the produce in artistic fashion — a 
few green leaves as background for bright carrots, 
flowers interspersed with the vegetables. The artist 
attempts to catch this on canvas; the poet paints a 
word picture of it; the musician describes the spirit in 
song; the story-teller weaves a story about it. All are 
creators, including the peasant who was the real in- 
spiration for the others’ expression. The chef may 
take the products and prepare a savory dish and he 
is no less a creator. There is art in everything, poe- 
try everywhere, and creative education should get the 
peasant as well as the poet to see it. 

Suppose we consider some of the more familiar av- 
enues of expression — for example, story-telling. Why 
is gossip so intriguing? Because it is a tale being 
told dramatically. Story-telling is universal. A story 
lifts one out of himself and creates temporarily a new 
being. That is the appeal of certain movies — a 
pauper can be a prince for a brief interval. Teachers 
make the mistake of setting aside a period just for 
story-telling instead of telling the story when exper- 
ience is in progress. The great teachers — Confucius, 
Jesus, Buddha — told stories as the need arose, the pur- 
pose being to create new concepts in the minds of 
people. 

An outgrowth of story-telling is dramatization. Say 
to a group of children “‘let’s play it” and immediately 
faces light up. The imagination is stirred. Choice of 
material is important. The teacher is the guide and 
must realize that it takes time to make wise selections 
but that this time is well-spent if it results in increased 





A primary force for adult adjustment is free 


expression of self. Creative education starts children on right track. 







By DR. IDABELLE YEISER 


Lecturer, Department of Education 
Brooklyn College 
Brooklyn, New York 
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appreciation on the part of the child. Then, too, 
there should be simplicity of production. One must 
ask, “What is the real purpose?’ Is it education for 
the child, or ego satisfaction for the adult? The lat- 
ter reason often causes too much costuming, too much 
“rote” rehearsal, too many committees and not enough 
true creative expression. As Corrine Brown in Cre- 
ative Drama in the Lower School says, “Expression is 
art only when it is free. When expression is dictated 
or forced it loses its beauty and its educational value.” 
A medium that combines practically all art forms is 
puppetry. Arts and crafts, music, creative writing 
and dramatization are utilized and there are social 
learnings as well. In addition to the obvious advan- 
tages of dramatization there is a valuable by-product: 
training an individual to adapt to a changing environ- 
ment. A child lives a new situation through each 
character he depicts; thus his ingenuity in adaptation 
is challenged. 

Let us examine overall advantages of creative educa- 
tion. It produces freedom from tensions. When an 
individual has no outlet there is likely to be frustra- 
tion. Many maladjusted adults can trace their malad- 
justment back to inhibitions of expression imposed in 
childhood. Children are eager to express. Well- 
meaning but unimaginative adults repress. Once a 
teacher was correcting arithmetic papers. As she ap- 
proached one child’s desk the child said dreamily, 
“Look at the clouds. Aren’t they beautiful today?” 
Such a child is feeling the poetry and his future re- 
actions may depend a great deal upon the nature of 
the teacher’s response. Will it be “go on with your 
arithmetic” or will there be understanding that will 
lead the child to put his feelings on paper and help 
him to establish a closer feeling with the poetry of 
life? 

Children and poets are closely akin in sensing the 
intrinsic beauty around them. The child needs guid- 
ance to develop this intuitive appreciation for he is 
creating an important reservoir to sustain him in time 
of stress and conflict. To provide this guidance there 
must be a teacher with imagination — one who has 
the courage to veer from the beaten path, who sees 
beyond the confines of narrow textbook learning. A 
course of study presented in its bare limitations, strip- 
ped of imagination and initiative, results in lifeless 
teaching and bored listless pupils. 

Life is constant building and evaluating. Values 
grow out of experience. Higher values (re-evaluations 
based on broader experiences) develop from greater 
knowledge. Asa child creates he acquires a better un- 
derstanding of creative activities — which represent 
the thinking, feeling, and living of peoples of all lands 
and of all time. Creative activities may be considered 
the source material for the study of emotions. They 
are the open door to the un- (continued on page 49) 
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Pleasing abstraction in black foam glass is 
the work of a child—one who has 
been guided to express herself freely. 
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By SUE McWHIRTER THURMAN 


ctor, Junior Art Gallery 
ville Free Public Library 
sville, Kentucky 
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A gallery of their own 
Louisville, Kentucky school children had needed an art gal- 
lery of their own for a long time. Three years ago they got 
one—69 steps up in the public library. Today they are using 
it. With a total public school population of only 36,000, the 
Junior Art Gallery's attendance counter has clicked more than 
20,000 times during 1952. One of my jobs as director is to 
know what makes the counter click. 


What makes the counter click? 

The immediate charm is music. The gallery's tape recordings 
can be heard faintly downstairs at the exit of the children’s 
book department. If a child has previously visited the gal 
lery this music reminds him to visit again. If he hasn’t it stirs 
his curiosity and he runs to the top of the stairs to investigate 
the source. 


There he is momentarily stunned. What lies before him is a 
huge room filled with unfamiliar art objects. But because he 
sees some familiar theme through it all, he strolls in. The 
setting may be a highway complete with official traffic signs. 
a rowdy circus tent with three rings and tanbark, a spooky 
magic hut, an ocean with real shells and live fish, or even a 
high, windy hilltop. 


I have worked on all these “lots” and others during the past 
year, for I am convinced that variety and a vigorous pace ar¢ 
vital to child-appeal. These must be maintained at all costs. 
Rentable children’s shows simply don’t exist, so ever’ exhibi- 
tion must be custom-made. This entails a tremendous invest 


ment of time and energy. (continued on next page) 
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(1) “Black Magic.’ a show of primitive masks and fet- 
ishes, opened on Hallowe’en with a magic party. (2) 
Indelible admission stamp helps pronsote circus exhi- 
bition. (3) Seven-yecr-old mimics a Seneca False Face 
Society mask. (4) A Brownie “‘tribe’’ analyzes an Af- 
rican female society mask 



































































































s “Big Top” spanned 2,000 years of circus art. 


An exhibition is born 


Selecting a topic is easy enough. Every season and 
holiday, every facet of children’s literature and music, 
every experience in a child’s school day (e. g., the play- 
ground) provides another theme. But compiling a 
good list of potential lenders for any given theme is 
tricky. 

The sources are infinite. Museums, galleries, and 
private collectors alike will generously lend whatever 
is loose, provided that our gallery agrees to assume all 
packing, shipping, and insuring costs. A problem lies 
in knowing the specialties of the collectors. For ex- 
ample, there is probably more good primitive art 
readily available in the storage rooms of the Ameri- 
can Museum of Natural History than there is in the 
display cases of other museums. Similarly accessible 
collections of almost every kind of art exist some- 
where. The indispensable teacher of such facts is 
travel, and the handiest review of travel is the Ameri- 
can Art Directory (New York: R. R. Bowker Co., 
1952), a classified index to collections. 

A less obvious problem arises from my philosophy of 
exhibiting art to children. I believe that every exhibi- 
tion should include all those styles and techniques 
which have dealt significantly with the chosen theme. 
This means that “samples” must be borrowed simul- 
“taneously from many different collections. A circus 
should range from pre-Christian Rome to contempor- 
ary U. S. A., and from miniature woodcarving to 
mammoth lithography. As at a covered-dish supper 
every individual’s taste thus can be not only accommo- 
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dated but expanded. Therefore, dozens of detailed re- 
quests are mailed out. 


Many letters later the shipments arrive and the task 
of child-ward interpretation begins. We must com- 
pose and type labels which will (1) identify each ob- 
ject historically and technically and (2) point up the 
peculiar aesthetic quality of its form. And if we con- 
trive games and contests which employ these types 
of information children are more likely to regard 
each object thoroughly and read cach label twice. 


Che follow-up in local classrooms is improved when 
we condense these materials into fact-sheets for teach 
ers. Also for them relevant booklets and other inex- 
pensive materials are ordered in advance from large 
museums. 


Last of all, in a three-day week end period between 
exhibitions we install the setting and its family of 
art objects: sculpture, paintings, prints, posters, tex- 
tiles, architectural models, etc. Our only absolute 
here is that every show shall be hung at children’s 
level—literally and figuratively. 
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The doors open 


In direct contrast to the adult situation our exhibi- 
tions open without punch and gradually build up to 
tripled attendance by closing day. The early lull is 
spent in informing the adult public—teachers and 
parents. 

Local art teachers visit the new exhibition as a group 
to receive their mimeographed materials and discuss 
ways of relating the show to their class work. These 
teachers are represented in all major decisions before 
and during the exhibition by the city art supervisor. 
\lso during this period newspaper reporters and pho- 
These differ 
from our weekly art-calendar notices; they are slant- 
A local tele- 
vision station regularly gives a free fifteen-minute in- 


tographers prepare releases for parents. 
ed specifically as women’s or citv news. 


terview showing outstanding objects. At that exact 
moment preparations end and the counting begins. 


Making every visit count 


The type of visit varies with (continued on page 45) 

















Moke Your Own 
Shell Jewelry and Novelties 
FOR THE BEST. JN, SHELLCRAFT SUPPLIES 
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: Cadet Rousselle 


7-min. color $75. Two-di- 
mensional puppets designed 
great charm animate 
old French Folksong 
about a clown. 


NFB production 
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Attention Artists — Come to TAXCO TO PAINT 


TAXCO SUMMER SCHOOL 


MEXICO’S unique School will provide a wonderful 


summer vacation for only $219.00 with all your «* 
penses paid, including 3 days sightseeing trips °« 
Mexico City. School Session: July 23 to Aug. Iv. 
Courses: Art, Spanish. History, Silversmithing, etc. 


For information: 
PROF. J. E. ANGULO-Director 
Box 2406, W. Wichita Sta., Dept. A, Wichita, Kansas 








SERAMOGLAZE 


THE “LIQUID PLASTIC” FINISH FOR 






WwoOoD ° METAL ” 
FABRIC | ptastics PAPER* 


@ Gives a high-lustre 
\ waterproof and resist 


chip even on leather 


for free bulletin. 


425 S. Wabash Ave. 
Chicago 5, Illinois 


FAVOR, RUHL & CO., INC. 


rape — 





LEATHER 


EASY TO MAKE 





Billfolds, belts, key cases, ete., 
simple and easy to make. 
Send for big 68-page , 
OSBORN CATALOG No. 
Only 25¢ for this giant, 
idea-packed and profit-mak- 
ing catalog. Also, 8-page sup- 
ply folder free upon request. 





Osborn Bros. Supply Co. 


The House of Leathercraft 
223 W. Jackson Blvd. Chicago 6, Ill. 


PROJECTS 


GLASS * LEATHEp 
LASTER® CONCRETE 


ant finish. Can betinted 
or colored. Repeated 
coats will give depth 
and refraction like 
glass. Flexible, will not 


An amazing LIQUID 
PLASTIC finish. Write 








| children were carried away. 
| so was I! 


| pens. 











America’s Best Source of Supplies for 
Vocational Education and Crafts Classes 


Larson Leathercraft 


COMPLETE STOCK 
Everything from Beginners’ Kits of 
READY CUT projects, to supplies and 
leathers for advanced hobbyists. 


HIGHEST QUALITY 


All materials, moderately-priced tool- 
ing leathers, calfskin, etc., top quality. 





Writeteday PROMPT SHIPMENT 
fer FREE Our established policy is to ship or- 
CATALOG ders the same day we receive them. 


J.C. LARSON COMPANY 





820 S. Tripp Ave., Dept. 2902, Chicago 24, Ill. 





The Egg 


(continued from page 34) 


arrived! The children hurried 
excitedly into the room and ran to 
the incubator’s “peek window” to 


| see what was happening. It was a 
| breath-taking and delightful thing 


—a number of hard-working chicks 
were chipping and peeping their 
way through the shells. The 
And 
We used a tape record- 
er to record their joyous squeals 
and excited remarks as they stood 
saucer-eyed at the incubator win- 
dow. Later at an “Open House” 


| we played the tape recording for 


the parents. How they enjoyed 
hearing their children’s voices! 





As soon as the chicks hatched Don- | 


ald had to “toe punch” them in 
order to distinguish the chicks 


| which came from different pens. | 


(The eggs had come from several | 


They were sorted and 


placed in different parts of the in- | 


cubator a few days before the 


hatching period.) As the chicks | 


hatched Donald punched a tiny 
hole in either the first or second 
web of one foot or the other so 
that he could tell which chicks be- 
longed to which pen. 


On the last day he came to see 
us, Donald brought with him a 
full-grown hen and rooster so that 


| the children could see what the 
| chicks would be like when they 


grew up. They were amazed 
when they realized that the tiny bits 
of fluff which they had seen hatch 
would grow into something as large 
and sleek as the visiting hen and 
rooster. 


Finally, Donald put the chicks in a 

box to take to a “brooder.” When 

the last chick was in the box the 
| children waved a reluctant good- 
| bye to Donald, the hen, the roost- 
| er and the chicks. e 
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Complete 
WANDICRAFI 


for the classroom 


S{JPPLIES 





LEATHERCRAFY 
METALCRAFY 

We carry a complete line of we 

supplies for 21 different crafts. ODBURNING 

Materials, tools, patterns and CoRKcrasr 


instructions for all crafts avail- 
able for immediate delivery. 


RUBBER motos 
We offer you high quality 


SHELLCRAFT 
BRAIDING 
GLASS ETCHING 





at pric- 
es and prompt, efficient serv- 
ice. 


Give us a try and we will do 


the best to place you en eur FELTCRAsY 
list of satisfied customers. 

BEADCRAFT 
Send for free listing or AMBEROLCRAST 
25¢ for complete catalog BLOCK Printing 














Dept. A-12, 8625 Linwood Ave., Detroit 6, Mich. 





CRAFT 
FREE- catatoc 


a wi” - 
MAND 4s 
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120 PAGES... Complete 
Craft Supplies, Tools, De- 
signs, Instruction Books 
from America’s MostCom- 
plete Stock. Includes fou @xs 
Leather Craft, Glove Mak- 5 3aie 
ing, Lamp Shades, Metal 
Tooling, Cork Craft, Latest 
Textile Paints, Shell Craft, Basketry, Glass 
Etching, Raffia, Rubber Molds, Fascinating 
New Picture Craft and Many Others. 

Send For Your FREE Copy NOW... 


GRIFFIN CRAFT SUPPLIES 


5626-3 Telegraph Avenue @ Oakland 9, Calif. 


DEARBORN LEATHER CO. 





» 





@ BUSINESS! 


Serving the craft and art field for 
over haif a century, LeisureCrafts 
is proud of its record of quality, 
service, ond price. Why not benefit from 
our vast experience and stocks? Complete 
program planning available. 


All School ART & CRAFT SUPPLIES 
Distributors of— 
Makits leather kits & books 
®@ PRANG @ X-ACTO 
e@ AMACO @ SPEEDBALL 
@ DENNISON CREPE, ETC. @ PYROCON 


FREE! 


Large Handbook of Hand- 
leraft Supplies sent free 
to schools or teachers 
when accompanied by 
name and address of 
with which 
are affiliated. 
Others send 25¢ re- 
fundable with fi 
purehase of $5. 
or more. 
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ONE-STOP SHOPPING 


Free and Inexpensive 


coupons to: 


AUDIO-VISUAL 
Picture lists and samples of Artext Juniors. 
text Prints, Inc., Box 70-D, Westport, Conn 
S.e Shop Talk. No. 255. 
| pRusHES 


4 

+] 

4 School Brush Circular. 
464 W. 34th St., New York 1, 
or page 48. No. 234. 


M. Grumbacher, Inc., 
N. Y. Adv. 








F CERAMICS 
21 


a 
i Seramoglaze folder and price list. Favor 


Run! and Co., Dept. JA, 425 S. Wabash 
Ay Chicago 5, Ill Adv. on page 42 
5 No. 227. 


} CRAFT SUPPLIES 


3 

4 *&Catalog. Send 25 cents to Dearborn Leather 
Co., Dept. A-12, 8625 Linwood Ave., De- 

| troit 6, Mich. Adv. on page 42 

4 

4 list of Supplies. Dearborn Leather Co., 

= A-12, 625 Linwood Ave., 

@ Adv. en page 42. No. 210. 
j 
| 


Dept. 
Detroit 6, Mich. 


Catalog. Griffin Craft Supplies, 5626-M Tele- 








graph Ave., Oakland 9, Calif. Adv. on 
poge 42. No. 212. 
Handbook of handicraft supplies. Write di- 


rectly to Leisure Crafts, 
Angeles, Collif. 
address of your school 


907 S. Hill St., Los 
Be sure to state name and 
Adv. on page 42. 
Illustrated 28-page Catalog. X-Acto Crescent 
Products Co., Inc., 440 Fourth Ave., New 
York 16, N.Y. Adv. on page 49. No. 278. 


;FOLDING TABLES 


Midwest Folding Products, 
lll. See Shop Talk. No 266. 


Roselle, 


FURNITURE 
Catalog. Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co., Dept. 
JA, 623 S. Wabash, Chicago, Ill. See Shop 


Talk No. 291. 





lll. Adv. on page 42. No. 222. 
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quests for these items must be sent direct to the advertiser. 


READER SERVICE, JUNIOR ARTS & ACTIVITIES, 542 N. DEARBORN ST., 


LEATHER 

Catalog. J. C. Larson Co., 820 S. Tripp Ave., 
Dept. 3002, Chicago 24, Ill. Adv. on page 
42. No. 225. 

Supply Folder. Osborn Bros. Supply Co., 


Dept. JA, 223 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, 


Below are listed free and inexpensive booklets, catalogs, and samples o'- 
fered in the advertising and Shop Talk columns of this issue. To obtain 
free materials, simply fill in the coupons on this page, one coupon fo» 
each item you desire. Starred (%&) offers require a small payment and re- 


Send all 


CHICAGO 10, ILL. 


*% Catalog. Send 25 cents to Osborn Bros. 
Supply Co., Dept. JA, 223 W. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago 6, Ill. Adv. on page 42. 

METALS 

Booklet, “The New Way to Make Aluminun 
Trays and Coasters!” and price list. Metal 
Goods Corp., 614 Rosedale Ave., St. Louis 
12, Mo. Adv. on page 50. No 276. 

“Enameling on Copper and Other Metals”, 
book. Thomas C. Thompson Co., 1205 J 
Deerfield Rd., Highland Park, Ill. Adv. on 
page 49. No. 213. 

MUSIC 

EMB Guide. Equipment, supplies, and teach- 


ing aids for every phase of music educn 


tion. Educational Music Bureau, 30 E 
Adams St., Chicago 3, Ill. Adv. on page 
4. No. 231. 


PAINTS AND CRAYONS 


Ilustrated folder “Magic with Water Color’. 
Milton Bradley Co., Dept. JC-35, Springfield 


2, Mass. Adv. on back cover. No. 288. 
Folder, “Finger Painting with Alphacolor’”’. 

AJ-20. Weber Costello Co., 1211 McKin- 

ley, Chicaso Heights, Ill. Adv. on page 


48. No 289. 


Pamphlet on finger painting, price list, and 
color chart of AMACO show card colors. 
American Art Clay Co., Dept JA, Indian- 
apolis, Ind. See Shop Talk. No. 290. 


Pamphlet on Nu-Media. Wilson Arts & Crafts, 
Dept. JA, 323 Southwest Fourth Ave., Fari- 
bault, Minn. See Shop Talk. No. 259. 


Descriptive Booklet on Genie handipaint. Bin- 
ney & Smith Co., Dept. JA, 41 E. 42nd 
St., New York 17, N. Y. Adv on page 2 
No. 287. 


PAPER PRODUCTS 


Sample Book. Bull’s Eye construction paper. 


Milton Bradley Co., Dept. JA 17C, Spring- 
field, Mass. Adv. on page 4. No. 233. 
SHELLCRAFT 


*illustrated catalog. Send 50 cents to The 
Nautilus, Dept. A, Box 1270, Sarasota, Fla. 
Adv. on page 42. 
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JUNIOR ARTS AND ACTIVITIES — 


MAY, 1953 


21 O1@) CO) ae NH =t\dated | 


AND 


AUDIO-VISUAL GUIDE 


Planning Elementary School Buildings, N. L. En- 
glehardt, N. L. Englehardt, Jr., and 
Stanton Leggetto. F. W. Dodge Corpo- 
ration, New York, 1953, 
$8.00. 
A frequently heard complaint of teachers in the 
elementary school is, “Oh, how I wish the people 
who plan our school buildings would teach in 
them! They would soon learn that they are not 
planned for teaching children!” Recognizing the 
difficulty of pleasing everyone, especially all teach- 
ers, school administrators are concerned with try- 


Publishers, 


ing to meet education needs on the one hand and 
planning schools within budgetary limitations on 
the other. Ideally, well-planned buildings usually 
result from cooperative planning by teachers, ad- 
ministrators and architects. The complexities of 
constructing a school building to meet all the com- 
munity’s educational needs are tremendous, It is 
often difficult for the teacher unfamiliar with ar- 
chitectural practice or school finance to know just 
where to enter into the picture of school planning. 
For the teacher who wishes to become better in- 
formed on planning and constructing good school 
buildings, N. L. Englehardt, N. L. Englehardt, Jr., 
and Stanton Leggett have written an informative 
book, Planning Elementary School Buildings. For 
those of us concerned with planning for art in the 
elementary school this book is welcome in two 
ways: (1) for its sympathetic interpretation of the 
needs of art education and (2) the concern for an 
aesthetically satisfying environment for living and 
learning. 

The authors lay the foundation for planning good 
elementary schools by surveying curriculum. prac- 
tices and the philosophies from which they stem. 
Particularly interesting are the frontispiece-state- 
ments by leading educators which preface the book. 
Readers will be struck by the emphasis on interac- 
tion between the learning process and the classroom 
structure. It is refreshing to find building plan- 
ners showing an awareness of such concerns as in- 
dividual differences in groups of children, utiliza- 
tion of children’s interests as a powerful motivation 
to learning and the importance of rich learning ex- 
periences which give the children an opportunity 
to touch, manipulate, operate create modcls, collect, 
visit and carry on other activities that will illus- 
trate concretely ideas with which they are dealing. 
Planning Elementary School Buildings contains 
many well-chosen photographs of good school ar- 
chitecture (largely interior views) arranged in pleas- 
ing format. Each facility or activity area is treat- 


ed in detail. The discussion of facilities for the 





IVAN E. JOHNSON 


teaching of art includes a list of materials, tools 
and equipment. Teachers who may have an op- 
portunity to help plan an elementary school or 
teachers who just wish for some material to dream 
about will be more articulate, if not stimulated, 
when they have read Planning Elementary School 
Buildings. 


Art in Modern Architecture, Eleanor Bitterman. 
Reinhold Publishing Corporation, New 
York 36, N. Y., 1952, $10.00. 
Lately many painters, sculptors and decorative ar- 
tists have been showing concern for the lack of in- 
clusion of, or planning for, contemporary architec- 
ture. Almost as if in answer, Eleanor Bitterman has 
written a book which reveals that they need not be 
alarmed. If the illustrations and information of 
Miss Bitterman are any indication, architects have 
never slackened in their interest in the creative 
work of painters and sculptors for enriching then 
buildings. The most effective art for contempor- 
ary architecture seems to be that which has result- 
ed from the close collaboration of architect and ar- 
tist. Particularly notable in this respect is the 
Calder mobile which “belongs” so evidently to the 
beautiful Terrace Plaza Hotel, Cincinnati, or the 
fish sculpture for an elementary school in Loy An- 
geles by Bernard Rosenthal. Art in Modern Archi- 
be of interest to teachers of art; it 
would be suitable resource material for a senior 
high school library. 


tecture will 


The Little Lion, Dave Quaill. Pellegrini and Cud- 

ahy, New York, 22, N. Y., 1953, $2.50. 
Teachers have long recognized the value of well- 
illustrated children’s books in art education. Of 
particulsr interest is [he Little Lion. It is charm- 
ingly illustrated with fresh humorous pictures 
which not only point up the plot but which create 
interest in themselves. The book is suited to ages 
2 to 5, the pre-school avea. 


You Can Make Your Own Bags and Accessories, 
Edith M. Hummel. Fairchild Publica- 
tions, Inc., New York 3, N. Y., 1952, 
$3.00. 

It is unusual to find a book on leathercraft which 

suggests simple, uncluttered designing in leather. 

Edith M. Hummel has avoided the usual how-to- 
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do-it cliches of tooled leather and 
laced edges. However, there are 
still a few too many detailed plans 
for making belts and handbags 
which might encourage students 
to imitate rather than solve their 
problem of design in leather for 
themselves. 
am & e 


Creative Art and Crafts for the 
Classroom, Elsie Dorsey. 
School Aids and Text Book 
Publishing Company, Ltd., 
Toronto, Canada, 1952, $3. 

Judging by the number of books 
by Canadian art educators, much 
new interest is being shown in art 
education in Canada. The newest 
Canadian contribution is Creative 
Art and Crafts For the Classroom 
by Elsie Dorsey. Miss Dorsey is 
the supervisor of Art in Regina, 
Saskatchewan. It is Miss Dorsey's 
belief that art activities should be 
is varied and inventive as possible 
in order that they may meet the 
needs and interests of children. In 
the introduction to her book she 
has suggested a sympathetic, if not 
new, approach to art in the class- 
room. The main body of the book 
is comprised of chapters on media 
and processes well-known to us. In 
this respect there is a lack of ima- 
gination or freshness in the mater- 
ial presented. Miss Dorsey has in- 
cluded a large number of illustra- 
tions to accompany the descrip- 
tion of each activity. It might be 
that the suggested motifs in the 
back of the book would make for 
stereotyped, directive art if used by 
an unimaginative teacher. ¢ 





Art Gallery 
(continued from page 41) 


the time of day. During morning 
hours school groups visit by ap- 
pointment. Each flock is orientated 
by means of a gallery tour and in- 
formal talk. Wide-awake children 
usually channel this session into a 
critical discussion of the art ob- 
jects. Others must be entertained 
via the games approach. At the end 
of their visit, every morning-group 
goes to the library’s audio-visual 
department to see a pertinent art 
film, 
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The afternoon trade consists of a 
few recreation groups and many in- 
dividuals. They sometimes stay all 
afternoon. In a very general way we 
have designated one certain day as 
the best visiting time for each par- 
ticular age. Tuesday is for upper 
elementary grades, Wednesday 
for junior high school, and Thurs- 
day for senior high school. Fridays 
are designated for lower element- 
ary grades. 


Actually, the exhibition is open 
to every age every afternoon. It is 
the back room which is reserved 
for the age indicated. There waits 
minimum — studio equipment: a 
sink, a supply cabinet, tables for 
modeling and design, a slanted 
bulletin board (which serves as a 
multiple easel) for drawing and 
painting, and an upright bulletin 
board for finished products. Space 
is available at one end of this 
board for miscellaneous items of 
interest. Among these are an- 
nouncements from the local adult 
museum, current calendars from 
children’s museums and clippings 
relating to the exhibition. This 
workshop is operated entirely as 
a supplement to the exhibition. 
It is a convenient place filled with 
interesting materials in which a cre- 
ative child can try out whatever 
ideas the exhibition stimulates. Any 
child who wants sequential instruc- 
tion we refer to the Art Center As- 
sociation. 


Our workshop is supervised daily 
by Junior League volunteer work- 
ers. Each has been trained at the 
gallery to work with a particular 
age. This arrangement frees the 
gallery staff for lecturing and desk 
work. It also trains several young 
mothers each year as invaluable 
liaisons to the community. 


Saturday morning is a different 


story. It is the time for big treats: 
slide talks, movies, story hours — 
even production sessions led by 
artists in specific techniques. These 
vary with the exhibitions. For ex- 
ample, during the March “wind 
art” exhibition of kites, windmills, 
weathervanes, and mobiles, George 
Rickey masterfully conducted a 
“mobile seminar’ complete with 
beginners’ kits! Saturday bus trips 
to museums in nearby cities are 
being planned as another treat. 






Because response to special Sat- 
urday events is growing steadily, 
we have started a membership pro- 
gram. This is a simple card-system 
whereby children earn membership 
by attending regularly. Whenever 
numbers must be limited, we ad- 
mit first these children who have 
been gradually building up their 
aesthetic capacities. It is even pos- 
sible that such children might 
eventually elect representatives for 
their own junior “board of dir- 
ectors,” an excellent source of 
ideas and aid. 


Who represents Louisville? 


The gallery is officially guided 
by an adult board composed of key 
educators and other leaders. Mem- 
bership includes the director of the 
Louisville Free Public Library, the 
supervisor of art from the Louis- 
ville Board of Education, the sup- 
erintendent of the Jefferson Coun- 
ty School Board, the secretary of 
the Catholic School Board, the head 
of the Fine Arts Department of the 
University of Louisville, two teach- 
ers from the Art Center Associa- 
tion, two members of the board of 
the Louisville Junior League, and 
the director of the Junior Art Gal- 
lery. With two exceptions the pres- 
ent members have served continu- 
ously since incorporation. 


Who pays the bills? 


The board’s perennial problem 
is finding money: nine thousand 
dollars’ worth. Thanks to the gener- 
ous cooperation of stronger insti- 
tutions this approximate amount 
covers all operating costs and in- 
cludes the salary of an indispens- 
able full-time assistant to the dir- 
ector. 


The entire first year’s budget 
was met by the Junior League. 
During the second year supple- 
mentary support came from the 
Louisville Fund (which is-a kind 
of “culture” community chest). The 
third year’s budget was borne half- 
and-half by these two organiza- 
tions. The Louisville Free Public 
Library has been the constant 
donor of space, janitorial and de- 
livery service, utilities, and audio- 
visual facilities. We think it’s a 
good investment. e 
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SPECKLED GLAZE 
Busy teachers sometimes find that prepared mater- 
ials for their ceramic activities save much-needed 
time. In this category is the 
new FLECKEL glaze origin- 
ated by the Pemco Corpora- 
tion. It comes in a jar, ready 
mixed, in solution. FLECK- 
EI. has specks of color in it 
pink, blue, blue-green, 
brown or black. In the fir- 
ing, FLECKEL comes out as 
tiny individual specks of 
color or when fired higher as gentle feathery pat- 
terns of color. If you want to try this new glaze 
write the Pottery Arts Supply Division, Dept. JA, 
Pemco Corporation, 5601 Eastern Avenue, Balti- 
more 24, Maryland. 





FINGER PAINTS 

Many classroom teachers have seen demonstrations 
of finger painting and have agreed that they would 
like to incorporate it within the creative activities 
which thev carry on in their classrooms. Yet thev 
feel hesitant because they don’t feel secure in the 
technique themselves. Also, they think it is too 
messy for a large group of children. 


We recommend that only a small group of your 
voungsters use linger paint at one time and that 
vou send for the new free pamphlet on finger paint- 
ing available from the American Art Clay Com- 
pany, Dept. JA, Indianapolis, Indiana. It explains 
the simple steps in using this medium with photo- 
graphs and gives you a price list on their brilliant- 
ly-colored finger paints. Just say you read about 
itin JUNIOR ARTS. Of course, when you write, 
vou might ask them for a color chart of their Am- 
aco show card 


colors. They're homogenized, 


bright, smooth and opaque. 


SCHOOL MUSIC CATALOG 

Make music exciting to the children in your class- 
room through some of the many interesting new 
materials and ideas from the Educational Music 
Bureau. They provide music materials for all ages, 
all occasions, all needs and all grades. Write for 
vour copy of the big new EMB GUIDE. It is a 
complete listing of school music materials of all 
publishers. Educational Music Bureau, Inc., Dept. 
JA, 30 E. Adams Street, Chicago 3, Illinois. 


PRINTS 

If there is a bit of money left in your budget at the 
close of the year, why not invest in a few fine art 
color reproductions? Picture lists and samples ot 
Artext Juniors will be sent free to teachers. Write 
Artext Prints, Inc., Dept. JA, Box 70-D Westport, 
Connecticut. 


SCREEN PRINTING INSTRUCTIONS 

More and more teachers are talking about NU 
MEDIA, the versatile new medium that makes 
screen printing really practical at the public school 
level. No expensive silk or film is required — any 
open material such as curtain scrim or mosquito 
netting serves to stretch across the frame and your 
stencil is cut from ordinary newsprint! 

A new booklet has been printed which contains 
complete instructions for screen printing with NU 
MEDIA as well as information on how to use it 
as finger paint or for brush painting. For your 
free copy, write Wilson Arts & Crafts, Dept. JA, 
323 8. W. 4th Ave., Faribault, Minn. And why don’t 
vou tell them which art magazine you like best? 


CLASSROOM FURNITURE 

Chis spring the Brunswick-Balke-Collender Com- 
pany presented for the first time at the AASA Con- 
vention in Atlantic City its complete line of class- 
room seating. The basic units included the class- 
room chair, guest chair, tablet arm chair, chair desk, 





study top combination, book box combination, 
stackable desk, book box desk, all-purpose tables 
and teacher's table desk. Each unit is available in 
a range of sizes. If you are thinking of new class- 
room furniture, write tor a new catalog from the 
Brunswick-Balke-Collender Company, Dept. JA, 
623 S. Wabash, Chicago. 
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Art in Denver 


(continued from page 14) 


Mary Joyce Adams, speaking of the 

importance of first-hand experience 

as the source of art expression: 
“We know from observation and 
from our study of child growth 
that young children learn most 
by feeling, tasting, smelling, 
touching and seeing. When we 
can provide a rich experience 
such as contact with live animals, 
with machines that move, with 
seeds that grow, we have begun 
to provide the stuff out of which 
young children build their men- 
tal images. By re-living these ex- 
periences through the media ol 
paint, clay, crayon, blocks, and 
toys children make the experien- 
ces their own. 
“One of the richest experiences 
my five-year-olds ever had was 
when a very young calf spent the 
day in a pen in our kindergarten. 
They fed him and gave him wat- 
er, and petted him—all of which 
he took very calmly. They were 
filled with the joy of the ex- 
perience for months afterward. 
They still talk of when the call 
was here, dramatize 
connection with it, and model 
clay and paint pictures about it.” 


events in 


Lucy Kissell, on clarifying and in- 

terpreting group activities: 
“By the time children 
reached the latter part of the 
first grade they are for the most 
part resourceful, contributing 
members of the group. This is 
true because a modern 
school encourages children to ex- 
amine the world around them 
and to express themselves about 
what they see and how they feel. 
Joanne liked walking down Te- 
jon Street looking at the people 
and the stores, and since Tejon is 
a busy street her picture was one 
of great activity .Whether 
these expressions are done with 
crayon and paint or by simply 
talking together, the result is art 
on its most rewarding plane.” 


have 


good 


Martha Roderick who works with 
exceptional children from __pre- 
school age to 12-year-olds in a free 
choice situacion: 
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“The children into the 
room knowing they will be given 
the opportunity to choose the 
material they want to use to ex- 


come 


press their ideas. Many will 
choose crayons, others prefer 
paint because the colors are 


bright and the brush will put the 
idea down more quickly. Others 
will take the clay to model fig- 


NEW VERSION OF 
GROUP WORK in ART 


Presented with the hope you find 
this interesting and useful to you. 


COLLECTIVE 


Painting 


Here’s teacher’s aid to help develop 
each child's creative expression 
but relating it to others. 


From France comes a new theory of 
Children’s Collective Painting which 
enables youngsters to learn to work 
individually yet at the same time 
in close harmony with others. Each 
student draws his own idea of a 
given subject. The group then se- 
lects the best drawing. This one 
is enlarged; then divided into equal- 





Above, section of a bird life 
project. Right, in the making. 


The lively flavor satisfies yet won't hurt mealtime 
appetite. And, the pleasant chewing helps keep 










teeth clean and bright. Just try it sometime soon. 


ures. Experiences and knowledge 
build ideas and provide material 
problems as_ they 
work. Children grow also from 
sharing their ideas with each 
other and responding to each 
other’s work. They build within 
themselves a feeling of security 
which is so important in the de- 
velopment of a whole child.” ¢ 


lor solving 


Above, completed circus— painted by 35 children, 


sized portions according to the num- 
ber in the group. Here the coordi- 
nated individual work begins. 


Greatest freedom should be given 
each child in choice of detail and 
use of color. The idea and outer 
contour of the part remains, but in- 
terpretation varies with each child. 
The portions may be compared as 
work progresses and finally are 
placed together. Sometimes a few 
changes must be made to improve 
expression of the whole. The chil- 
dren asagroup make all the decisions. 
Throughout the project the teacher 
only advises. 


If further interested —Idea for 
this project comes from 
GrapuHic MaGazine No. 38, 
K. Heitz Company, West 54th 
Street, New York 19, N. Y. 




















GRUMBACHER 
“6851” 


EASEL 
BRUSHES 


FINE QUALITY 
BLACK BRISTLE 


* poster Long Handle 

° casein 

e tempera 

e show card 
Size: Yo % 

Length: % I 


NEVER 
GOES 

















Each: .33 .39 

4 i, 1 1% IY, 1% 
1/2 Ins tt We WHE 2% 
.66 72 83 1.10 1.38 1.93 





---@ MUST for school work. 
“Stand it on end”... won't go limp 


WRITE FOR SCHOOL BRUSH CIRCULAR 
SPECIFY GRUMBACHER—AT ALL ART STORES 











— Ki. GRUMBACHER — 


434 WEST 34th STREET NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 








HERE'S 
All You Need 





Finger painting is easy with Al- 
phacolor Finger Paint Mix! It’s a 
smooth, white medium in just the 
right consistency, ready to be bril- 
liantly colored with Alphacolor Dry 
Tempera. And you can buy it in 
pint or gallon jars! 


Write for folder titled, “Fin- 


ger Painting with Alphacolor’. 
It's free to teachers. aj.20 







WEBER COSTELLO CO 
1911 Mc 
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CHICAGO 


Channel 11 


(continued from page 21) 


casting, broadcasting from the gal- 
leries and rooms of the Institute.” 
“They televise wrestling. That's a 
remote, isn’t it?” My art teacher 
friend would have been proud of 
me! 


“Indeed it is a remote but it is also 
a commercial. Somebody — the 
station, the sponsor, or the Insti- 
titute — has to pay the bill and re- 
motes are expensive.” 

“Then take the art to the television 
studio,” I suggested. 

“Do you see that simple vase ove 
there? It’s the only 
thing of its kind in existence. No 
amount of money can buy it,” said 
Mr. Kelley. “Wouldn’t it be an 
ideal piece to show on a television 
art program?” He shrugged his 
shoulders. “Insurance won't per- 
mit our moving it. It takes train- 
ed people to pack the smallest art 
object or canvas for shipping even 
a short distance. Even if it were 
possible to move the art treasures 
to the studio and even if the studio 
was guarded from the minute of 


It’s p! iceless. 


arrival until we left, the risks 
would still be too great.” 

i . 

Was there another answer? How 


would my art teacher friend deal 
with this obstacle? 

f 

I have it! The studios will have 
ito come to the Institute!” 













Mr. Kelley beamed because that’s 
what he was leading up to all the 
time. He became quite expansive. 
a 

“See that small room there? Just 
about the right size for a one- or 
two-camera studio. Doesn’t need 
much alteration either. We could 
use stand lights and with a black- 
board, table and a personality to 
talk about some of our things we'd 
have a show! 


‘Why, for some of the programs 
we've been thinking about a studio 
wouldn't be necessary. Suppose 
the cameras could roll down this 
gallery, through the door, take you 
directly into the print room. Let it 
turn from one print to another as 
you might yourself, then settle on 
the ‘print of the day’, just as your 
own eyes pick out some key sub- 
ject in an exhibit. 


“Now a trained print curator be- 
gins to talk about the print we 
have settled on. Who did it, what 
makes it a good one, what kind of 
a person was the artist, what was 
going on in the world when he was 
doing his work, how does his work 
fit into the great traditions of art, 
or is it something not in the tra- 
ditional? Then we turn to other 
examples of his work, point out 
likenesses and differences between 
the work of our artist and others 
working in the same medium — 


“There’s enough material in the 
Institute to do hundreds of pro- 
grams — appreciation, techniques, 
ceramics, textiles, the theater, 
prints, and all the others.” 


I thanked Mr. Kelley and went 
back to my office. I read again the 
ruling of the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission which tentative- 
ly reserved Channel 11 for educa- 
tional television in Chicago as it 
did with similar channels in 242 
areas throughout the nation. These 
channels are reserved for a differ- 
ent kind of programming and in 
every city where allocations were 
made, groups of educators, parents 
and civic-minded individuals are 
working to make educational tele- 
vision a reality. 

The future of Channel 11 in Chi- 
cago is in the hands of a committee 
which includes University of Chi- 
cago’s President Lawrence A. 
Kimpton, the superintendent of 
Chicago’s schools, Daniel Cat- 
ton Rich and Dr. Kelley of 
the Art Institute of Chicago, and 
other important educators. In 
frequent meetings this committee 
is dealing with plans, costs and 
personnel for educational TV in 
Chicago. 

In getting the venture under way, 
the big problem is raising sufficient 
funds. The station itself will cost 
a half-million dollars and the first 
year’s operation $300,000. About 
half of the amount required has 
been committed: The Board of 
Education has $150,000 in its bud- 
get, the Ford Foundation has allo- 
cated an equal amount, and there 
are a number of other commit- 
ments. A committee now in for 
mation is expected to raise the bal- 
ance of money by appealing to in- 
dustry, civic organizations and pri 
vate individuals. 
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Along with my art teacher friend, 
educators throughout the Middle 
West and parents of pre-school and 
school age children have been im- 
patient for education on TV. The 
culmination of plans for education- 
al TV in Chicago is in sight. Amer- 
ica’s great cultural heritage will 
be brought out of the museums, the 
ivy-colored walls of colleges, uni- 
versities and libraries. The tele- 
vision audience is going to dis- 
cover that art is not “long hair,” 
ihat science means more than men 
in white coats looking through mic- 
roscopes, and that a kindergarten 
can be as entertaining as a 
variety program. @ 


class 





Creativity 


continued from page 37) 


derstanding of the customs, philo- 
sophy, and religion of a_ people. 
They are the for re- 
evaluations. 


“open sesame” 


‘The question often arises, “shall we 
tcach religion?” Such a question 
need not occur in creative educa- 
tion. In the first place the creative 
teacher uses religious literature, rec- 
ognizing that it has come out of 
the striving of peoples to under- 
stand a higher being and the uni- 

The’ children’s — eternal 
“why?” is a curiosity about crea- 
tion, about the universe. The an- 
swers are often in their own crea- 
tions. The adult should not im- 
pose his answer too soon. Second- 
v, the creative teacher sees religion 
as a way of life, a right attitude to- 
ward living. 


verse. 


Creative activity is an expression 
of growth. It should be a natural 
outcome of the happenings of a 
day’s program — not forced, but ac- 
cepted as daily fare. Life is not 
broken up into compartments. It 
is a steady moving from one thing 
to another with interrelations and 
interactions of multitudinous ex- 
periences. The closer teaching ap- 
proaches this the more effective it 
becomes. Often teachers miss this. 
While drilling on things that can 
be measured, they fail to help the 
pupil draw the analogies that make 
the subject a part of his own living. 
That, in a nutshell, is 
teaching. 


creative 


MAY 





1953 


\ ° 
est economy of line 


A child from an underprivileged 
environment was taken to a child- 
ren’s play. The rendition and the 
decor were superb. During the 
entire performance the child was 
silent but at the end he exclaimed, 
quite spontaneously, “I never knew 
there was so much beauty in the 
world.” 


We starve the children’s souls by 
denying them the beauty of the uni- 
verse either in natural form or as 
depicted by the masters in song, 
poetry, or on canvas. We feed 
them froth when they would have 
substance. We fail to let them see 
that there is a universality of crea- 
tion. 

A richer daily living with pupils 
will help them unfold. There must 
be greater opportunities for ex- 
pression. Creation increases the 
sensibilities, attunes one to sound, 
color, scents, motion and emotion. 
Such attunement coupled with im- 
agination enables a child to select 
from the universe the magnetic 
pictures to which he is drawn and 
give them back in imagery — 
through words, paint, sculpture, 
homemaking — in all phases of liv- 
ing. @ 





One Line 


(continued from page 19) 


teers from the class, each model to 
assume a pose for a fifteen-minute 
period. The third and fourth poses 
were shortened to ten and then to 
five minutes each in order to in- 
crease the challenge as the students 
became more familiar with the pro- 
cess. 
During the first day’s work the 
students were asked to study each 
pose carefully before touching pen- 
cils to paper. As soon as they were 
certain which lines they wanted to 
use and when they could visualize 
each line in its proper place on the 
paper, they were to begin drawing. 
But — and this is important — once 
the pencil had touched the paper 
‘it was not to be lifted until the 
( drawing was complete. Because of 
‘this last injunction students were 
j/compelled to make the line flow 
continuously, to resort to the great- 
and to make 








help make their HANDS 
MORE CREATIVE with 
x-acto Knives and Tools 


X-acto precision knives and tools 
help give your students’ hands more 
creative ‘‘follow-thru.” 

Because there's a specific, designed- 
for-the-job X-acto for many differ- 
ent school handicraft, art and shop 
needs ... to help them do a better 
job—with their own hands, 

X-acto offers a complete line of 
unique tools, knives and inter- 
changeable blades. 








from 25¢ to $30. 
at dealers everywhere. 


OR) x-acto & 


X-acto Crescent Products Co., Inc. 
440 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, New York 


Write today 
for our new illustrated 
28-page Catalog. 








FREE To Teachers 


‘Enameling on 
Copper and 
Other Metals’ 


by Thomas E. 
Thompson 


This illustrated 
40-page book 
answers your 
questions about 
fascinating metal 
enameling . . . 
techniques, tools 
and equipment, 
types of enamel- 
ing, firing, fin- 
ishing, etc. 





NOW AVAILABLE 
COMPLETE RANGE OF ENAMEL COLORS 
SMALL COPPER TRAYS 


Many articles — enameled pins, belt buckles, but- 
tons, ash trays, small bowls — can made by 
children at all grade levels. Teachers find enam- 
eling a medium of expression with functional ar 
well as creative qualities. 






NEW, INEXPENSIVE 


KILN 


Ideal for School Use 


Designed for firing 
enamels that have been 
applied to one side of a 
metal Diece. Pieces up to 
4-3/8” in diameter and 
1-1/2” high may be fired 
in this kiln. 
@ Reaches enameling 
temperatures quickly 
@ Sturdy and simple 
construction 
@ Low cost, trouble free 
operation 


WRITE TO 


THOMAS €. THOMPSON CO. 


1539) Deerfield Rd., Highland Park, Ill. 
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~ “ Gives students 


added thrill of 


accomplishment! 


When you supply your classes with our Super- 
Brice MIRROR-Finish Aluminum and other 
specially-prepared craft metals, you give their 
projects the benefit of the best. Students are 


assured of a better start... the added pleasure 
of a superior result. Metal Goods Corporation's 
aluminum, brass, copper and stainless steel are 
a solid foundation on which to build up a 
stronger sense of achievement. 


Available in circles (flat or preformed), in 
rectangles (flac or preformed), in bracelet 
blanks and other shapes ... for etching, paint- 
ing, hammering, stippling and other treatments 

. in making trays, coasters, bracelets, medal- 
lions, pendants, plaques and many different 
metal items... Metal Goods Corporation’s 
craft metals are tops! 


May we send you our descriptive literature and 
price list? No obligation, of 
course. Just drop us a post- 
card. You'll be pleasantly 
surprised at our reasonable 
prices for these high-quality 
metals. 

Ask us about our new non- 
acid etching compound, 
SAFE-T-ETCH. It does 
away with dangers of acids. 













WRITE TODAY FOR 

FREE BOOKLET: 

"The New Way to Make Aluminum 
Trays and Coasters !’’ 


“HEADQUARTERS FOR THE NATION'S 
FINEST CRAFT METALS SINCE 1935” 


CRAFT Divisio 

METAL GOODS CORPORATION 
614 ROSEDALE AVE. 

ST. LOUIS 12, MO. 











count for maxi- 

In other words, 
make one line do the work of many. 
This purpose must be carefully ex- 
plained to the class; they must 
know why they are working under 
such a strict discipline. 


each movement 


mum expression. 


The last drawing done on the first 
day was made without looking at 
the paper at all. The students 
thought this was lots of fun and 


-, 
re 
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Lines can be drawn to define 
interior mass as well as edges. 


there was some good humor ex- 
pressed regarding the results. Look- 
ing only at the model, the student 
prepares himse lf with a mental im- 
age of his hand in relation to the 
paper. The mind guides the hand. 
This exercise will strengthen vis- 
ual comprehension. 

On the following day the first draw- 
ings were pinned to the bulletin 
boards and the class talked about 
Everyone thought they were 
The lines were stub- 


them. 
pretty funny. 
born and did not always go the 
way they were directed. They 
needed to be tamed and brought 
under control. But this, we agreed, 
would take care of itself. It was 
a matter of experience with lines. 
There were definite signs of im- 
provement from the first through 
to the last drawing each person had 
made in the space of the one class 


hour. ‘There was a strong sense of 
growing self-confidence. 

Examination of the previous day’s 
work disclosed another thing: all 
the drawings were outlines of the 
models. They were made up of 
lines which defined a contour, the 
outside edge of the figure. A great 
deal can be said with a contow 
line, but lines can also express bulk, 
rhythm, motion, life; line can be 
made to define interior mass as 
well as the edge of an object. As 
a result of the evaluation of the 
first day's work, the group estab- 
lished a new and additional pur- 
pose: cS define with a single line 
(the Major characteristics of the ob- 
\yect — its bulk, structure, and mass. 


With these understandings as 
guides, the group continued the 
exercises for four successive days. 
The drawings made were not ends 
in themselves; /they were always 
considered pretiminary to the tack- 
ling of other work in painting, 
drawing and sculpture. e 





Eastern Arts Association 
District Il] Convention 


Worcester, Massachusetts, will 
be the host city for the conven- 
tion meeting on Friday and 
Saturday, May | and 2, at the 
Sheraton Hotel. 


Workshop groups on both days 
will feature opportunity for 
participation in the use of 
scrap materials, mobiles and 
stabiles, paper sculpture and 
and paper mache newspaper 
figures. 


Discussion groups on art rooms 
and equipment, new practices 
in art education and visits to 
the new Chandler Street Jun- 
ior High School to see art 
rooms and classrooms as de- 
signed by Architects Collabora- 
tive are planned. A meeting 
will be held Saturday at the 
Worcester Art Museum to see 
the work of the art classes there 
and a showing of the Interna- 
tional Exhibit of Children’s 
Self Portraits. 


Visual aid films will be shown 
both days and exhibitions of 
student work. e 
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MILTON BRADLEY 
SEMI-MOIST COLORS 


Fine quality Milton Bradley Semi-Moist 
Water Colors are available in well designed 
metal boxes of 4, 7, 8 and 16 colors and in 
whole, half, and three-quarter pans. 


DRY CAKES—Dry Cakes are available in- 


dividually and in 4-cake metal boxes. 


in Milton Bradley Water Colors 


Clear, brilliant Milton Bradley water colors explode in 


the fiery fury of an Indian battle scene. Whether the 
picture calls for bright splashing colors or soft pastel hues, 
these superior quality paints are responsive ... even to 
the amateur hand. Each pan is uniformly smooth. Purest 
pigments are ground to the finest degree by a modern 
process which insures perfect blending and mixing qual- 
ities. Give your class the added incentive of fine working 
materials with Milton Bradley water colors. 
FREE—Helpful, colorfully 

illustrated folder ‘‘Magic 


with Water Color” sent 


on request. Write today to 
Department JC-35. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD 2, MASSACHUSETTS 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 


JC-35. 


CHICAGO 
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